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ae Republicans have achieved triumphs of considerable impo 


tance in seven out of the eleven States in which elections took 





NEW 


1879. 


We except New York, which to all intents and pur- 


ditte- 


ce yesterday. 


es has gone Democratie. There is at this writing great 


ence of opinion among all the counters of the daily papers as to 


the exact figures of the majorities, but th is no reason to doubt 


} iy ow } . Il ve 
theu Vhole State tieket except 


that the Democrats have carried 


means that if 


+! + " 
they had put some on 


Governor Robinson, which 
Mr. Clarkson Potter, for instance n the ft 


, } ] + hat > 
Robinson has been defeated by the 


rst pl ice. he would 
Kelly bolt. 


but the 


else 
have been elected. 

hich produced an unexpectedly large vote in this city, 
precise amount of which it is impossible to learn before going to 
press. The defeat of Robinson substantially puts Tilden out of the 
Is not 


n elsewhere 


On the othe 


Presidential field, which for reasons we have give 
a piece of good fortune for the Republican Stalwarts. 
is a triumph for nobody (besi Kelly 
eratified by it. Of 


hand, it des ) except Senator 


Conkling, who may well feel course he could 


not have achieved it without the aid of the 


Democratic split, or, in 


other words, it is partly due to good luck: but in a career like his 
cood luck is not distinguishable from skill 

He has, in facet, suecessfully availed himselt 
ity to put into the highest State office a personal adheren 
body but himself thought fit for it, and whom the Administration had 
insulted him by dismissing from a subordinate place in the Custom- 
This is much, but not all ht to New York his 
the Cabinet, for whom he 


has never con- 
cealed his contempt, Messrs. Evarts and Sherman, 


eood oOpportu- 
i 


whom no- 


house. 
two principal enemies in 
to speak for his 
speaking, to throw 


\dministration 


their dismissed servant, and, 
1 the 
hitherto stood, or has 


nominee and 


overboard al principles for which th has 


be CD 


supposed to stand, to repudiate civil- 


anadeven cailtor ‘fa strong 


TM,eWave the * bloody mrt,” 
He has aceon p ishie 


part in the canvass himselt 


ervice refi 


an” in the Presidency. dl this, too, without 
tuking an} 
toa select audience in Brooklyn, where he gave the finishing 
to his performanee by producing Mr. Henry Ward 


public embrace. He, 


Beecher to de 
“ seratching ” and receive from him a 


however, leaves New York 


nounce 


in the list of doubtful States for next 


year, so that he will not go to the convention with the easy assum 
ance which he might have displayed if his entire ticket had been 
elected. 


The Scratchers’ Committee are about to 
work before the publie in a formal shape 


place the results of their 

The VY announce now, 
however, as what “ they think they know.” as the Organ says, 
but for the Kelly vote Cornell would have been defeated by 20,000 
majority ; that he was behind his ticket by 4,000 in New York City, 
2,900 in Brooklyn, and about 10,000 in the State. and that many 
Scratchers’ votes have been covered up by votes cast for Cornell by 
the Tammany faction. We hope they will continue to stick to th 
Organ’s “‘ bark ” during the winter and keep the Old Man awake 
and lively. 


that 


In Massachusetts, which comes next in importance after New 
York, Butler has been again defeated, but has on the whole held 
his own from last year better than his opponents. 
Talbot, the Governor on the Republican ticket, 
and Butler 110,000. This year Long 121,204, 
108,237. Adams, the regular Democratic candidate, gets 
less than Abbott, his predecessor, or under 10,000, 


Last vear, 
134,725, 
Butler 
i trifle 


had 


vets and 


rhis is not a 





Nation. 


very brilliant victory considering what a * bad 


been discovered to be, and some Democrats are apparently try 

to believe that if they had nominated some one else the ‘ 
earried the State. But there is no doubt that Massa 

in any national election prove a thoroughly Republic s 


just as little that Butler’s ** badness” gets him thousand 


which a respectable man could not bring out He owed a gre 
deal of his strength to dissatisfaction with the set of men who 
managed the Republican party in the State for so 
whom many people have got into the way of hating because t 
such glowing accounts of their own virtue He owed more 
cle It ta ch mve oft some sort ( ) ‘ 
‘boys ” to have the fun of eeing * Ben’ tting « ‘ \ 
the Harvard Professors and othe! 
been in the habit of looking down o Lil at 
run for Congress again, and as likel sno 
ssue, or hen ome outa fs I 
a Solid South.” 

Of the other States, Missis \l 
majorities, the election in the t er St \ 
one, as the Republican press sareas 
Marvland, aecording to the same authority. hay 
by Democratic slaughter of negroes at the polls, wl 
tainly be pu y this ctl s N 
Virginia the Repudia Sts app 
pected success. Minnesota gives a Republican majority of 10,000 
spite of reported vigorous scratehing. Wiseo 5 h the D 
crats hoped at | t to make ** do Ente Lae , 


Republican majority since the last G t Ni 


course, Republican. The R D ‘ 
estimated at 50.000 . ‘ ; | 

Sti ( dl Ne J 

crease the Rey \ 
nul rol : 1 { 

States Se . R 

vill probably ( 1) | M ) 

ust chose 1) 

to Bruce's se I New } 


ors vote “ 
Ix . R S 5 

\ ‘ ~ I 

the ‘ | ey, ) g ‘ ( 
Phere sso ( oe cl eck } 
INeN | ‘ l y I ( | 
‘ r S ‘ ] ‘ ‘ rly ‘ ‘ t! Pam 
nn = li y vorsted, ev ( h ne beet cle 
Ine le (x ( - badly de (i 
The Robinson county ticket is probabl the main sue fal, 
r ] Gy Miles Beach's elect wing t present econeeded he 
R s, who s ed Mr. R sorously. 7 AY 

ubl date for S : elected, but this s 
the I kelv) exeeptior So decided a suecess of the Anti- 
Tammany Democrats, who have o ent vears been in bly 
bliged to depend ) co the Republiean ht 
either to give Tan inv its quietus or reduce it to subore 
It surrendered its regularity at Syracuse, and has now lost ot 

g¢ strength up 1 it then fell back. 

Nobody i { so much in the eontest as the Adn ra- 
tion. No S s we know, ventures to defend the perform- 
inces of Mess Evarts and Sherman. Mr. Sherman went out 
the count ng with Dutcher, the Appraiser, to whom he 
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undidates ” ? re we to assum 
scratching, or that it is only when 
‘stand in the line ” and 

taken those pains and 


in a third and new 

tic Friend, who loved reform as much 

es, but had to give up fighting for it 
supporters from a stern sense o 

Solid South.” This, he says with 

him to his lonely boating along thi 

s learned.” He intimates that some 

‘yr again, but declines to fix any date or to 
‘ar it will be sate to reform auything what 
he thinks that any countenance to civil-service 
tate might produce the most horrid excesses in Mis- 
isiana, and he doesn’t want to have innocent blood 


that in the beginning * Stalwartism made al/ 


h, and, in fact, the preservation ot the peace at 
r of Federal concern.” The Press of Phila- 
correctness of this, with much vituperation, 
to ‘name a single authoritative Republican 
ile declaration of a prominent Republican, 
he United States had a right to be present 
purely State election, either for the preser- 


the p 


rotection of the ballot-box.” By em- 
over the files of the last seven years we 
such declarations. ‘Two, issued only last 
us at once. The Illinois Republican platform ot 
for the * permanent pacification ” of the Southern 
‘complete protection” of “ all citizens in all thei 

property rights” by the Federal Goverm 
} platform of the same month and vear declared 
party stands predged, through the recent 

onstitution of the United States, * to the 
citizens in ali their civil, political, 
Moreover, the New York Tribune, ditfe 
Clares (Nov. 5) “that the doctrine that 

y (the Democrats) do insi 
up and overturn administrat! 


person 


votes, 7s a treasonabl principle hot 
uuld be well if the Stalwarts would 
agreement about the meaning of * State Rights.” 
“il that some Stalwarts should now wish to 
‘Xtreme position, as Mr. Sherman is doing, 
“HAG DO put they must not curse or call names and make a disturbance 


Phe contro- 


when abv one draws attention to their retreat. 


artment and the 
of the The Stalwarts have sustained a severe blow in the death of 


ade it one 


Senator Chandler of Michigan, which occurred very suddenly this 


mp and in the 

' week. If it had occurred a year ago the course of honest money 

among the Republicans would also have suffered considerably, for 

he was one of the very few prominent Republican politicians who 

never wavered or went astray about either paper money or silver. 

This some people have ascribed to the fact that he was a success- 

ful business man, but then some of the worst inflationists have been 

successful business men. It was due more probably to natural 

shrewdness. He entered the Senate just as the anti-slavery strug- 

gle was becoming hot, and was one of the first to meet Southern 

he justifies the scratching of | violence with violence. His polities, when the war was over, had 

mouth Seratchers?) The fact that he | become wholly combative and denunciatory. He was always burl- 
tegrity is irrelevant: was not Woodruff | ing detiance at either England or the South, and apparently had no 

ed by the indispensable Machine? and should more taste for the conciliatory treatment of sedition and discontent 
ularity and all expression of persoual pre- | than an Austrian arehduke. Up to his appointment as Secretary 
maries are held?) Why should he have | of the Interior by General Grant he had little political reputation 
eratch the “slight efflorescence ” on his | bevond that of a fierce partisan, but he took the Department in a 
sregard for the regular nominee, in- | corrupt and disorderly state from Mr. Delano, and performed in it 

pt, as that which is the best attain- — a most praiseworthy work of purification. He was personally very 


TR ee ae Ree ere 
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est, and had little toleration for any gross form of corruption. 
fhe most notable part of his career was his Chairmanship of the 
Republican Committee during the last Presidential campaign, when 
rendered the party a service, which none of the Republican 


now seem willing to acknowledge, in refusing to be cast 


ers 


wh by ** the face of the returns” on the morning after election. 
rybody but he had apparently forgotten * the judicial functions ” 
the Returning Boards, and when he telegraphed to his agents to 
like that ot 


and 


old on to everything and wait for help, it was a stroke 
Nelson at Copenhagen, when he put the glass to his blind eve 


led to see the signal of reeall. 


General Adams has telegraphed Secretary Schurz that he is con- 
and will the 
neonditional surrender of the murderers of Agent Meeker and his 


lent of the success of his mission to the Utes, secure 


ssociates and of those who were foremost in the attack upon Thorn- | 
He had a long consultation on the 26th ult. with 
the White River Utes, who are willing that the guilty Indians be 


irzh’s command. 


urrendered and punished, The main obstacle in the way of this is 
he possible inability of Ouray to compel the surrender, but General 


\dams has no fears on that score, and recommended the appoint- 
ment of a commission of three, one to be a military ofticer, to make 
an investigation and determine the punishment to be imposed. 
Seeretary Schurz had already telegraphed him instructions to this 
precise effect, and had designated General Hatch, Chief Ouray, and 
General Adams himself members of the commission. On receipt 
if these orders Ouray sent the White River Utes to Uncompah- 
e, Where the murders will be investigated, and General Adams 
out for Denver to take the testimony of the Meekers and of Mrs. 
Price. 
If this plan should prove unsuccessful, General Sherman understands, 
as he telegraphed General Sheridan on the 24th ult., * that the civil 
thorities will stand aside and the military will take absolute con- 
ol of this whole Ute question and settle it for good and all.” 


The commission will be ready to begin its work Saturday. 


General Sherman discusses “ this whole Ute question ” very fully 
in his annual report to the Secretary of War, completed Monday. 
He gives a history of the Ute tribe and says it is composed of * the 
orst class” of Indians, who as long as game lasts will not work o1 
ttempt farming ‘‘exeept in the smallest and most ridiculous way, 
nd that only by compulsion.” He recounts the story of the recent 
troubles, and says that both Major Thornuburgh and Avent Meeker 
“acted from beginning to end exactly right.” Preparations are 
now made for every emergency, for, although the General * applauds 
the courage and energy thus far displayed by General Adams,” he 
thinks extreme watchfulness demanded by prudence. The remain- 
der of the report approves the recommendations of General Terry in 
the North and General Ord in the South for new and 
ral Schofield’s suggestion that a number of cadets be edueated at 
West Point each year for the militia of the United States. 


posts, Gene- 





Foreign specie continues to flow into the country, and the re- 
ceipts during the week have raised the grand total since the resump- 
tion of specie payments to $61,479,907, of which $55,300,994 have 
arrived within the last three months. Notwithstanding this enor- 
mous accession to the currency, speculation has advanced prices ot 
securities, shares, and merchandise, so that the New York money 
market has been for the week very stringent, as high as 8 of 1 per 
cent. per day having been paid for loans, in addition to 7 per cent. 
per annum. A short time before the first day of November the 
money market is always active, and sometimes stringent. This 
year, in addition to ordinary influences and to a rampant specula- 
tion, the Comptroller of the Currency selected the last week in 
October as a fit time to enforce a law which has been as dead as 
the usury law; and for a day or two his action bade fair to cause 
a panic, which would have affected speculators variousiy but 
would have had a bad effect on mercantile business. The law 


referred to is that which forbids check certification beyond the 
amount in bank on deposit at the moment to the credit of the 
This law has stood on the books for many ' 


drawer of the check. 


N 


At1ioni. 


vears, and it was know ry one having any aequaintanee with 
banking affairs GQneluding the Comptroller himselt t it Was not 
obeved Phe sudade f Comp erad , 
market and added to thi renev of loans to lavs, but i 
had but slight effect on the volume of busines r the Stock 
Exchange or the Clearing-hous Phe see tr ! 
on the other hand, st Wo 2 
would receive propos tor the s to the G } = 10.000 
OOO of United States 6 per cent. bonds for the Sink Fun | 
action was know! Ss i vub 
on Monday. If the bonds SLO000,000 curr \ 
let loose from the Treasur in) vill ‘ 
stock brokers for the bad t1 | ey charg 
Comptroller of the Currency Che Stock Exehanve mark 
active, aud as tin sult of the week’s 
The public debt was reduced $10,352.99 during t vee k { 
price of silver advaneed in London to 53}. p 0 rd elo { 
534d. The bullion value of the 4124)-grain silver dol t th 
Was SO.9010 

The signs that the Austro-German al CO 1s! De] \ 
defensive and peaceable seem to multiph Phe London Sta rd, 
Which is usually vell-intormed paper, bas a despateh ft 3 7. 


announcing that Prince Bismarek had asked OAK) Russian 
cavalry now manewuvring in Poland Vithdrawn ft tl ls hl 
border, which sounds like hin He began the quarrel w \ 
just in this wav, by asking wl Li \ ‘ 
and retusing to accept a Genial of their extstene Ih eS ) 
both sides keeps 1y> the war of words vigerously, and Russia seems 
to be reall ubeasyv. it sa thir s 
but the probebilitic re that he aspires to settle the Eastern Ques 
tion out of hand betore he leaves the s He could hare set 
on anything worthier of his ambition, t t is 
old, and has toiled many generations of states 

His proposed tat \ \ y 


70,000,000 within the same Cust | e 
French econo I M F rv - Bk | OOS La 
itions—that is. Belgiu s a dd sho 
a similar one, whick would inelude ab - 
lation. That things are tending rapidly in this direetio Ove! 
Europe there is no doubt Phe great truth that political lines do not 
atfect the protitab! ess Of trad ! At ts Vv, though slowly, n 
spite of all obstacles, and the recent consolidations and annexations 
have done much to help it It Cannot. people see, make iv ditt 
renee, as far as mo tking is coneerned, whether t ) 
vou buy of or sell t Alsace | under the French Republic 
the German Empire rin Naples, under King Bomba King 
Humbert Money is money, goods are goods, and cost is cost, no 
matter what flag waves over thet Phe area covered by t trade 
in America is now Vast and growing, and it w probably eo it 
least half the Europ contine ,ourd 

It would seen is lf sis oO s s » Serious ole 
than any which have vet oecurred, must be impending at Constanui 
nople, owing to the want of mone. The pay of the troops is so 


much in arrear, and the nd clothing is so seanty 
that 


either mutiny or disbandment with attenda 


of the cold weather promises to bring about 
Th 
raised from the Galata 


1 , 
the ‘h 
the approaen 


nt robberv. ioveru- 
ment is just now existing on small call loans, 
and the customs duties are largely pledged as security fo1 


The British Minister, 


f patienee about th 


bankers, 


previous advances. 


, 
Last to 


ind 
threatening 
Ministry, 


and 


Loo, Seems at re 
he reforms in Asia Mino! 1e 
up towards the Dardanelles in a 


getting out « 
tleet bas been moved 
manner, and Mr. Cross, also, has avowed, on behalf of the 
his belief in the atrocious badness of the Turkish Government, 
The probabilities 


confirmed 


his unwillingness to raise a finger in its defence. 
are that the more the Austro-German Alliance becomes 


the more imperious the tone oft England towards he: Turkish pro- 
tégé will become. 
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White House, for General Grant was President. It was not because 
SOME POST-ELECTION REFLECTIONS 


the advice of leading Stalwart statesmen was not taken, for the late 


: ie tl State ¢ tion 1 own at th vriting, but | Mr. Chandler was Secretary of the Interior, and he and Senators 

















consequences of the struggle which Conkling and Morton were the principal counsellors of the Adm 
( no Whet ! t be true i istration. and an effective control was still exercised over the Sout 
Gi tobi Pilden’ t ent, it ern States through the troops. Moreover, the State government of t 
| Le nt h orked fo otton States was in the hands of the local Republicans, and murd 
d t would taken, ai tly t Nn, as ind disorders were of much more frequent occurrence at the Sout 
nm ine 1] | | en could t iT own than they are now What was it, then, which lost to the Repub 
St Pre election, and d thu 1, or greatly cans the great States of Ne York, Pennsvivania, Massachusett 
ve | he es In faet, it would make it) Hilinois, and others?) A plain answer to this will furnish every ma 
i d hy t of both the things which the Republican party ought 
the © tain tha mebod low to avoid, and whieh it cught to doin order to regain pow 
Vi | ( i l a ( or a (i else ho The prob | ; I t Ke a med cal one, When il robust 11) 
we Gre ( ( nt. is suddenly sick the very best aid in restoring his health i 
1) ito t cnowledge of the kind of life he was leading when he broke down 
We do not pro » itl er this qu 1a! (| ( tl I 
vi | ‘ ik lL probabl ( our p S mpeara | ) ol Inve 
ot [=-) { ‘ tt! Mpressio Phe enquiry w 
| I | le ( ful if ever me t tor b 
( the last two ve Ir will not be laborious. The faets are of recent ocecurrel 
Rey and ¢ ‘ ly aot great notoriety. The new papel file from 1870) to 1876 
ti t st eneth 1) tie fullof them. Every one who voted during 1 e vears remembet 
I I " me recall th 
their ¢ I Secondly, vou must bear in mind that you cagnot with effect, « 
eonve nT { » the oul ire to do if ven with deceney, go into the campaign of 1a7swith the two n 
Bavara « a Coc} ( person, were put inte the field ders and one ult on vhich you have largely conducted the « 
agai ~ ,? be defeated, and ¢ ell elected ss Which has just closed. The Chisholm murder occurred in 1877, 
by a handsome his purpose the handsomer the bette ind you used it in the elections of last year. You have now used it 
the refor t Republiean partv will 1 e something vain, and came very near having to use it alone. The Dixon mur- 
to be thanktul f I robably give the t better choice of | der—a poor one at best, in which one bulldozing ruffian and 
eane eme WM olike ‘ ecent] bler killed another—came to you in the nick of time, and so did the 


Should ( ele nm. on the other ] d. tl] ten to send assault on the postmaster at Blackville. You must remember th 











Serator ¢ to the ¢ th th of having the votes n the late canvass you threw overboard every Republican doctrine 
of New Ye his t will probably giv eater strength | orargument except distrust of the South. You got rid completely 
and cohesi ( to the Independents than they hav en able to | of civil-service reform, and you said nothing, or next to nothing, 
boast sin thev elected Mr. Haves to ref the civil serviee. Thi thout the enormous volume of notes which the Government has 
open demonstrati« Mr. Con vs | ( nd u rupulousness till outstanding, or about the pile of silver coin which is aecumu- 
has probably opened the eyes of t 1 . 0 could not pre iting in the vaults of the Treasury, and which possesses so much 
ously see why he wv ! led against, t who have been too | eXplosive power. You were silent, too, about State affairs. You 
7 uch take r irprise, or | e considered the national bearing of fell back, in fact, almost completely on Southern lawlessness, and 
the eleetion too mort . to offer on tl ak it oe nan the danger now is that vou will have to go into the Presidentia 
resistance. But t ons, we take it for granted, would not | Canvass with the weapons you have used in this one. 

relisl New Yor epresented at the convention by Conkling But vou cannot go into a Presidential canvass, or even go to the 
and ¢ eli, and ae at lly believe in the methods of these | convention, and draw up the platform on Stalwart principles, with 
state n, ane will durn he next six months do what thev can to | nothing but two old, and indeed one might say second-hand, mur- 
prevent port the e been now compelled to give the Ma- | ders. You will, therefore, need fresh ones during the coming 
chine f vorking furthet hief. To this class we bee to offet winter, and two murders collected over an area as wide as the 
\ e think will bear turning over during | Seuth and from a perturbed and semi-barbarous community will not 








the r. Tl re { ( be enough, even when dressed up with the best rhetorie at vour com- 





If vou rreatly troubled by the “ Solid South ” and its powei mand. You must have at least a dozen to support the dreadful 
| ly is An examination of the | picture you now draw of Southern society. The danger of this state 
cause ve given the South its present majority in Congress, | of things is that your dependence on murders for your campaign 
You will admit that the Brigadiers did not seize the majority of the | ammunition, and your dislike to taking up anything else, will during 
seats by foree, and that the Souch itself could not send a majority | the winter lead you first to welcome them, and then, by a process 
of the Representatives or Senators to Congress, and that if it now vith which human nature is only too familiar, to desire them as 
controls the legislative branch of the Government, it controls it | Necessary to the salvation of the party. That this wretecled condi- 
through the allianee of m«¢ ers sent from the North. Now. these | tion of mind ought to be guarded against ail or most of vou will 
members, which have given it its majority, were sent fromthe North | admit, and it can only be guarded against by such utterances be- 
in 1874 and 1876, and for the most part fill places which had for ten | tween now and next June as will satisfy the party managers tha 
or fifteen years previously been occupied by Republicans. | How did | the game which has just been so successful within the party in this 





these Republicans come to be displaced by Northern constituencies, | State cannot be played over again in the larger field. 





and terced to make way for Democrats? This is a very important 

in the answer to it is to be found our best guide A NEW FIELD FOR LECTURES. 

in deciding what is to be done now to get back the control of the N interesting question is opened for discussion by the letter of f 
\ ‘A. S. 1.” in last week’s Nation, suggesting systematic courses 








Government to Republican hards. Why was it that Republicans 
in i874 and 1876 refused to vote for Republican candidates, and | of lectures. Such courses have long existed in other large cities. : 
thus gave the Brigadiers the opportunity to commit their late ex- | Our correspondent mentions the Humboldt Academy in Berlin. : 


cesses? It was not because there was no “strong man” in the ' Another case in point is the Royal Institution of London, where 








‘The 


Faraday delivered his celebrated lectures on chemistry, but which 
Mr. Matthew 
\rvold’s charming essay on * Equality,” published in his recent 


Noy. 6, 1879] 


by no means restricts itself to the physical sciences. 


me of * Mixed Essays,’ was a lecture delivered before the Royal 
Manchester (in England) ] 


lar institution, 
re, some years igo, a most excellent course oft 


t 


Institution. has a sim 
lectures was de 
Many of our readers pro- 
Dublin ** Afternoon 


worth 


ed by distinguished men of science. 
babivy know the pretty series of volumes of the 


Lectures on Literature and Art,” most of which are well 


isal. 

here is really no reason why something similar and just as 
established in New York. It is true the 
American lecture of commerce has never been in demand 
The New- 
Yorker generally knows what he wants, and knows where to get 1t. 
if he 
M s to be instructed, he is well aware that he wil! fail of his object 


should not be that 


rai iy 


our city, which is greatly to our credit. average 


if he wants to be entertained and amused, he has the theatres: 


nd waste his time by listening to one of the regular lyveeum orators. 
All he 
even half-educated person, interspersed with attempts at pleasan- 
trv. But if he is offered anything that is really of substantial value 
He will listen with respectful 
ttention to any one who knows what he is talking about and who 
talks about what he Tyndall and Huxley not 
lack for hearers, and a fair patronage was extended to the Ger- 
man literary course of Bayard Taylor. <A striking 
example of what can be done by one who has the courage to edu- 


will get is a compilation from sources accessible to every 


he will not be slow to appreciate it. 


only knows. did 


and familiar 


cate the market up to his wares instead of bringing down his wares 
to the level of the market 
musical culture of New York effeeted within and in 
great part due to the single-minded and persistent efforts of Mr 
Theodore What has been done in the matter of musie 
ought to be worth trying in literature and science. Schlegel’s cele- 
brated lectures on literature and philosophy were delivered before 
fashionable audiences in Vienna between 1810 and 1830; is it too 
much to assume that the intellectual digestion of New York is at 
least as robust as was that of the Austrian capital half a century 
We think there is a perceptibly growing distaste in the pub- 
lic mind for rant and eclap-trap, and a correspondingly increased 
desire for what is solid and genuine and honest. 

That a great field of usefulness is open for such a course of lec- 
tures as “ A. 8. I.” proposes hardly admits of a doubt. One great 
detect of American life is the severance between the educational pe- 
riod and the practical period. A young man on leaving college has 
no incentive and no encouragement to continue his edueation. The 
pressure is all the other way. He plunges at once into a crowd 
where every man elbows his neighbor out of the way, and where a 
suspicion is often forced upon him that the time he spent in getting 
his education is a greater loss to him than the education itself is a 
benefit. If the educated classes exert so little influence on public 
affairs, it is partly because they have not maintained their own 
place. Just as it has that an English 
would become an object of suspicion and forfeit the eonfidence 
of the people if it were supposed that he could speak French 
faultlessly, it seems to have become a tradition that an American 
politician who is so unfortunate as to be a college 
conceal that accident as carefully as possible. How successfully 
this can be done is shown in the case of the late Senator Chandler, 


is afforded by the great advance in the 


a few years, 


Thomas. 


ago? 


been said statesman 


vraduate must 


whom nobody suspected to be an educated man; but, as soon as he 
was dead, his friends announced it. After all, this 
as it seems. A man who ceases to study when he leaves college wil] 
in a very few years sink to the level of his surroundings, and per- 
haps even below it; for what little he has learned may be just 
enough to close his mind to those sources of knowledge that men 
who are wholly self-educated are so ready to taake the most of. It 
is a truism that no one is entitled to be called a 
who is not continually adding to his stores of k: 


is not so strange 


man of education 


owledge and Con- 


stantly exercising his powers of reflection and reasoning 
words, that education must continue through life. It is 


-in other 


the hahit 


Nation. 


of doing this that makes the publie and intellectual life of En 


land so rich and imposing Mr. Karl Hillebrand, his le 
in the October Nineteenth Century, savas: ** Enel ee. 4 only 
country where people read—where they read instructive books, I 
mean, not only novels . The English alone tind th sure 
and the humor to read works of a gen l b s US u 
ter. 2...) The leisure, coexisting with hard work, and the noble 
use made of leisure, are perhaps the most remark ts of 
the enormous wealth whieh tirst strikes the eve of the for ’ 
England.” 

Is it quite hopeless to intro SU fashio mg ou 
That the American people already buy a great many books, whi 
ther they read them or not, is a notorious fact. Perhaps what they 
most need in this matter is some organized. st lus to mental ex 
ertion, and a systematie course of | res M \ wed 
purpose. From time to time eourses of I dl 
New York, but the subjeet is generally a matt cident. Ifa 
celebrated astronomer happens to be here, we hav: course 
astronomy ; if the visitor is a chemist, we have eh strvy, and so 
on. Of course this is better than nothing, bu $ just 
right thing. There is also good s s es every 
winter at the Cooper Union, but they d ot ft COUT | 
whole. 

What we ought to have is a series of courses 0 tu treating 
scientific, historical, and literary questions in a serious, systemati 
and exhaustive manner, requiring and ineiting to study on the p 


of the audience, and capable of affording intellectual nourishment 


A beginning could be made with such subjeets as at once possess 
the 


est practical importance. We refer more parti 


greatest interest for the greatest number, and are of the grea 


economy, financial topies, tariff and currency legislation, the co 
stitutional and political history of the United States. These ar 
matters of which even many educated men know but little, but of 


Which it is essential to our national well-being that as ny peopl 
as possible should know as much as possible, and of which every 
body is anxious to know something 


We have among us ‘mn who have already achieved di 


many m 


tinction as writers and speakers on such subjeets as the revenue, and 


vernment, and 
treatment ol 


and wages, and the proper sphere ot 
Alon 
these graver subjects there should be courses on English 


modern lan 
mere journey-work, but something 


curreney, 


American and European history. With the 


and other 


literatures and e—the new ‘* humanities "—not 


conceived in the spirit and exe- 
cuted after the fashion of Hettner’s work on the ‘ Literature of the 


Rosenkranz’s Diderot, or Morley’s Burke, o1 


Eighteenth Century,’ o1 
Leslie Stephen's ‘ Hours in a Library,’ or Matthew Arnold's Words 
and Milton and Heine. 


suceessful 


worth It is a suggestive fact that one of the 


s.r P lw 1) " 
tures Of iast season 1n 


Mass., 


London was 


American 


courses of le 


Mr. John 


Most 


Fiske, of Cambridge. 


delivered by 


history. 


There is probably no city in the world of wealth in 
whieh so little is done to stimulate and fost: iteli-etual life as 
New York, or in which the elass which ea e called intellectual! 
in its training, tastes, and habits takes pains to make its 
existence known, or to stimulate or encourage intellectual workers. 
There are rich libraries and fine collections of pictures and mam 


able and suecessful solitary stu s little or no co-ope- 


Tart 
Clits 


ration or interchange of svmpathy or help among educated men, 
nor do they offer the best they have to the publie in a shape that 
makes it easily accessible or 5 attractive. Sueh a scheme as we 
have sketehed out here, n operation, might do a great deal to 
stimulate intellectual tastes and interests, and redeem New York 
from the reproach so often cast upon it, of over-absoiption in ma- 
terial pursuits and indifference to all standards of value but the 
money st ada 

t will probab gyvest itself to some that the colleges should 
start it. but there are various objections to this, which we have 


not space to enumerate here. Not the least is the pullic fear that 


ic not Hkele to he fresh 


ynrofeecinnal taqacehey 
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ley : 


1] ' : Derby's guest But the decisive indication he 
i. Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright—a conjunction which would have bee 
| ‘ S ? leemed strange a doz years ago—are to attend a great Liberal dem 
' stration in Manchester this day week. Though Knowsley is near Li 
I he } g Derby from the pool, and not near Manchester, Lord Derby has invited Lord Harting 
Lore to be his guest on this great party occasion. Lord Hartington would 
ractically be as near Manchester at his father’s own seat of Chatswort 
1) i] it Knows But the Manchester meeting is a great Lan Li 
oneeru ( nonstration in the interests of the Liberal | urty i 
Chatsworth is in Derbyshire Knowsley is in Lancashire, and LL 
c 1 Derby is a great Lancashir ind-owner, whose influence on gpinic 
| nd votes in his own county is i nse. For this reason Lord H g 
{1 ton Is < ntatiously invited to K1 y. Which lies some thirty or fort 
f] les ou f his way, and goes there in a very mspleuous fashion I} 
‘ Gira ! ng is really as significant, as regards Englis polities, as th nic 
o f ¢ nt Andrassvy and Prince B k Vienna, and m y e resu 
\ ymentous within a more limited sphet 
bitterness among Conservatives is, of course, very ne 
\ ™ found expression yesterday at the Manchester dinner to | i Sali 
9 th zh the lips of Lord Derby’s brother and heir-presumpt Color 
g S vy, 1 the Secretary of State for War. Colonel Stanilev, w 
| poli il | nce is ent ly due to his relationship to Lord Derl 
) o t man I f whos i ssion s cu tus incident i 
H ! I $ ry I mi 1 t pro { narrate 
it it Cons dinner in the Free-Tr 
vy be S h with his brot! sen speaking 
( > V | ( iv st Bu Lhe ut! s tha ! prese! | 
I Dy \ mucl Libera \ | ent and habit of 1 id as 
‘ sa Tory he ite Earl |} n lif | well known \\ g 
| ! per nd hab of mind broke tl if t 2 tradaitio ae 
nd his pers SS0Ci ms, and n hit er of t ( 
io { i pal Ihe present Lord D \ iS always bee Lib 
t Liberal detained in the ¢ ervative rank ' | fee o Al 
( M terw s by his strange friendship for Lord Beaconsfield. It t} 
( d f n old philosophy that « rything in nature tends to wr 
~ ( place vl Lord Derby, on the rupture of the ties which held him 
! yy L el l LO his wh place HH used to make radicu Sp ! 
‘ y hes of the purest political rationalism—w 
t Vv ti ( iservative n i for Lyn ind his enfe ed tj 
a e measures of Conservative vernments to which he mg 
I d Tori far 1 n th ttacks of Liberals I \ ! 
0 vs } ! mode of l LIng things more dar rous t nu 
{ servatism than the most ultra- Radicalism Very 1 | 
the present Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, was offered high of 
! Lord Palmerston, which he declined in deference only to the lit 
ither He « ivated the society of Mr. Bright, and was 
f rtalks with him in the smoking-room of the House of Ce n 
t { 1 the days when respectability shrunk from Mr. Bright almo 
aoes now from Dr. Keneary. He at one time sat at the feet of M 
I Mill, and even learned something from Mr Holyoake., This ration- 
g s of sm, however, in politics which made Lord Derby a Liberal among 
t t i l it Conservatives, will make him in a certain sense a Conservative among 
Is the | t Liberals. Seeptical and cautious, unwearied in the ascertainment of facts 
’ . I > burg ii and rigid in his deductions from them, his strong good sense will opera 
1) ( Rat as a check upon the more impulsive and ardent feelings of some of his « 
( t f Li d Con- eagues. The course of events and the general direction of the measur 
\ rma vhich the Liberal party contemplate will not be changed by Lord Derby's 
Derby nlhesion it. sut things will be considered safe which he assents to, 
} . hich might raise foolish alarm if they were supposed to spring from t 
y restless initiative of Mr. Gladstone. Timid men of Liberal inclinatic 
nL lerby’s | but of conservative apprehensions will be reassured by Lord Derby’s as 
f : ciation with the Liberal party. A Government presided over by Lord 
Granville and led in the House of Commons by Lord Hartington would | 
I by the social tact and the graceful suavity of its head, and the str 
nten- | good sense and uprightness of his lieutenant in the Commons ; but thes¢ 
né qualities will need the reinforcement of Lord Derby’s large knowledg 
ind defined habits of mind. If the next Liberal Government contains, 
: appro- | as it probably will contain, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Fawcett within the 
s bur Cabinet, and Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney in considerable offi 
} just outside it, it will need to be strengthened by the confidence whi 
‘ f he his polit t Liberals feel in Lord Derby’s rank and wealth. It is possible that 
I nt L : t neashire } tion may be imitated by Lord Carnarvon, who, like Lord Derby, is i 
hig by descent and a Conservative by his father’s secession from the ‘ 


These family considerations may seem to an American reat 
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e W centred in them Even Pe { : 
he Emperor more complacency than the Poles of 
f Prussia or the Poles of Warsaw on the ¢ - . 
\ustria was In the freedom of the various 
jaime but in an ethnograpl : 
Ni ling this variety of 1 t i \ 
lway for the German y 
was finally taken from them by P 
Sadowa was terrible blow: but aft 
the Germans of Austria, that Prussia s t! 
the Germanic populations Pruss . iG 
vas the centre of German cult wit IF 1 t 
onquests made in France only incre 
il] German-speaking peoples for t!} \us 
excluded, after Sadowa, from the new G n ¢ 
the desire of all Germans to unite her ag 
great ‘* Fatherland.” The house of Hapsburg m . nil 
such a rapprochement impossible; the descendant ! l } s l \ the T 
have sulked and kept aloof. Francis Jose t : los 
hac been brought up in the school of adversity: st ! 9 wit] y ht \ 
provinces which his ancestors possessed in Italy: | i lost Te ' ns 
ship of the small German potentates: he did 1 seto x gainst 1 : ‘ ; 1] 
gods. He submitted to fate in the interest of his ples, ! \ Russia A ry 
evident that, while he preserved a dignifis ttitud t . : . = 
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table lawvers 
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recommended by either myself or any other 


my ** prejudice ” these are facts: 


Pension Bureau or of the Interior Department, 
restion and act of Congress (see proceedings 
any *‘ respectable lawyers” have been driven 
uting pension claims on account of the reduc- 
de known to me, and it is equally 

laint of the 


P the 


kind 
cases which were 
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these still continue to 
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ications, to the number of several thousand, came fro 


great cities having the advantage f th 


nail-routes. ‘To have settled these in the o 
ld not only have prevented for many weeks the set 


mm the vt 


icultural districts and more distant plac 


claims of the more intelligent and generally least di 


exclusion of the poor and ignorant. 


h the right to arrears was in no way dependent upon t 


having been required for the convenience 


1} ; 
ily of 


an application, that 


m the files, it was determined to take 
thousand and upwards, taking at 
ind a block of the latest filed, with 
This resulted in a nearly « 


1} } 
middle ground, 


ettlements throughout the entire country, 
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ur objeet, as Mi 
but we do not think that this Is to 
\s to the re 
the tee to 
1 for then 
; ited in his address (referring especially to 
itter point) that the law was recommended by him. The d 
hich he refers shows that the bill of the Committee on In- 
usions fixed the fee at 
Fuller this was reduced 
that the fi 
forbidding any fee to agents in arrears applications, met Mr. 
the 
expressed in his address, that claim agents are altoge 
This very mistake 
one in ten of these applicants can even write an intelli- 
there is no class that 
As to whether respectable lawyers are 


bentley supposes, to bene! 
! 


‘nsion Office, 


accomplished ing up its shortcomings. 


for the 
ting 


law of June, 1878, redueing agent- 
that their fees should no longer be reserve 
ley expressly st 


$25, and that on an amendment 
to S10. It 


nal bill, and also the provision in the Arrears 


Py 
Mi 
it the ti 
Law 
Bentley’s approval ; 


Was understood 


is 


he 


and this is strengthened by opinion, 


openly 


tly 


ther notion is, we are sure, a 


unnecessary. 
Not 
‘tter 
Of 
prevented from appearing before the Pension Office by the inade 
think that Mr. Bentley can easily 


ble Le about hi needs the assis- 


] 


Counsel 


oy S Case ; 


tance more. 
quacy of the compensation, we 
himself by 
will be unanimous. 
fee 
who took it because they had no reputation to imperil and charged 
wice as much as the work was worth. The idea that these applica- 
tions, each of which involved nearly as much work as an ordinary 
deed, could be drawn by the illiterate applicants themselves, or by 
lawyers who would not wish to be paid, was surely 


enquiry amongst lawyers, and that the reply 
In the arrears applications, in which no agent’s 
part of the work was done by “ shysters,” 


satisfy 


7 = 
large 


was allowed, a 


ill-considered, 
and only resulted in throwing the applications into improper hands. 
The worst feature of the law of June was, however, the abandon- 
ment of the old system of securing attorney’s fees. The innovation 
did and could do no good to honest pensioners ; it only operated to 
cheat their agents. To make the 
claim-agent’s business insecure, by encouraging fraud at his ex- 


> 


pense, is its sole object ; and this law Mr. Be 


enable the dishonest ones to 
‘ntley acknowledges as 
especially his own device. 

We are glad to hear that any system was used in taking up the 
arrears cases, even one as imperfeceas that described. In several 
of the cases that passed through most rapidly the applicants openly 
attributed their suecess to illicit outside influence, and the plan 
adopted seems especially open to that danger, and with little or no 
excuse in the fancied difference in the intelligence of applicants. 
Still, it was certainly better than no method at all. The blunders 
and delays of the Pension Office are far more numerous and serious 
than Mr. Ben 
denee, and delays of many months in examining the evidence sub- 


tley admits. Careless requirements of impossible evi- 


mitted, seem altogether indefensible, yet both are extremely fre- 
apd the difficulty seems to lie deeper. There is an actual 
to the applicant, shown in refusing to furnish him with 


f papers filed and official records necessary to complete 
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and frequently his case is rejected on the secret report of 
not 


case ; 
yecial agent, which is communicated to him, so that he is 
“i to tight in the 


believe 


dark against unknown eharges. 
that the 
eThy the Office is 
dulent ones that have gone through, which last, we think, have 
) greatly The talk about of the 


ions being improperly obtained is the wildest guess- work. 


of deserving claims im- 


than the 


numbe! 


reason to 


rejected by many times greatet 


exaggerated. ten cent. 


pel 


With regard to Mr. Bentley’s plan of travelling commissions of 


lirv, it has been repeatedly before Congress and always rejected, 
ve do not think Mr. Bentley has any reason for charging in his 
ess that the opposition to it has been * based upon a misunder- 
tanding of its features, or consisted in the baldest misrepresenta 


tion.” The plan was offered in the Senate 


last March, for example, 
Voorhees, others took 
discussion, with seareely a syllable in its favor, Mr 
that leather-medal. 
there pointed out that this new 


nd Senators Edmunds, Thurman, and 


art in the 


Shields styling it a sham deserved It was 


commission (whose only duty is to 


ke up a case for examination by the Government, a labor whieh 
should be 


at all, but, on the contrary, would de 


done by the applicant's attorney) would not help the 
soldiers tay them greatly in 
for semi-annual visits of the commission, and cause them 
great hardship in bringing their witnesses before distant courts, 
nost of them being very poor, besides serious minor difficulties. 
And on the Government side it would double the expenses of the 
for the 
two great difficulties in the office are the delays in taking up the 
cases and the inability to deal with them judicially when reached, 
and both of these evils would be aggravated. 


Pension Office without any adequate corresponding benefit ; 


The time spent in 
accumulating evidence would manifestly be increased ; and as the 
filed not in their present and 
pointed form but in the shape of long and confused verbatim 
reports of oral examinations, it would be idle to expect the office 
to unravel them, while nearly all the advantages of oral examina- 
tion would be lost by not bestowing on the examining board any 
It seems plain, therefore, that the present evils 


depositions would be condensed 


power of decision. 
would be increased. 
The Secretary of the Interior has reported that these evils do 
not from the want of additional clerical foree, but from the 
incompetence of that employed; and Mr. Bentley seems to admit 
as much in his address. The remedy for them need not be sought, 
then, in anomalous and expensive commissions: it is right at Mr. 
Bentley’s elbow. He has only to replace the incompetents undet 
him by men of legal training and acumen, to lengthen his office 
hours, and, in short, to do what ordinary business men do when 
their business is not kept properly in hand, and he will find that 
the present evils will vanish. In cases where aflidavits of impor- 


arise 


tance seem suspicious, he ean send one of the special agents now 
employed to examine the aftiant before a magistrate after notice to 
the applieant’s attorney, and thus without any of the 
machinery of the new bill or the underhand, irresponsibie spying 
now adopted reach the desired end. First of all, 
Commissioner should understand that he is the almoner of the Gov- 
ernment, not the enemy of the pensioners: and that the poverty- 
stricken suitor at his office is ill-treated if he does not have every 
advantage of counsel, of knowing the evidence against him, and of 
Ep. NATION. | 


cumbrous 


howe er, the 


a competent judicial decision of his case. 


MR. BERGH AS A COMMENTATOR. 
To tae Epiror or THe Nation : 

Smr: In your issue of October 16 [ called attention to Mr. Berg 
application of a passage in Professor Colin’s ‘ Physiologie Comparée 
Animaux Domestiques.’ This citation is one of 
given to the public for the purpose of throwing diseredit upon experi- 
The 
‘quoted as showing that its author distrusted experi 


many which have been 


ments on animals in physiology. passage in question had been 


ments of this nature 
and disapproved of them. But areference’ to Colin’s original langu: 


ize 
made it evident. on the contrary, that he fully approved of them and re- 


garded them as valuable means of scientific research. Does not suc! 


The Nation. 


We have 


SOU 


discrepancy need explanation 2?) Mr. Bergh should not underrate the 
portance of this point. The quotations, as offered by him, are in 
nature of evidence They are used to show what have been the ex] 
ence and opinions of ( fain eminent men in regard Vivisection 
this evidence is false it mak lifference int s be d 
from it. May we not hope that Mr. Bergh will explai some Way 


misstatement with regard to Colin 


Besides Colin, there is another eminent physi vist, still t k 
to American readers, who is ved by Mr. Bergh as opposed to phy 
logical experimentation on anim ils This is Dr. Will ( 
late Registrar tothe Un v f London W bh cs hay 
familiar standards in physi . nd 1 Kn lar 


United States. In the New York Bvoning Post of September 12, 187 


Mr. Bergh refers to him as fo vs 

‘Tyr. Carpenter, than whom th Iss \ ig thority, 
‘Take awav an important and essenti bosa? ‘ ving being, a 
ceases to exist as such ; it no longer exhibi f thos 
perties which it is our object to examin i s su 
only to the common laws of matt 

This passage seems to have been taken, not from Dr. Carpenter's « 
nal work, but from Fleming’s Prize Essay on Vivis London, IM 
which has been already shown, in the Wea ( ti, tol 
source from which Mr. Berg! is rrowed f rot 
ammunition. The quotation appears in Fleming's Essay, on page 50 
accompanied by the int auctory ph is 1) ( { il 
we could scarcely have a higher authority on this subjeet.” « 
Now, Dr. Carpenter’s connection with the famous Prize Essay ' 
ous one He was eof those who served upon the ¢ { f A 
dication for the competing essays; and, on examining Mr. | 
production among the rest, he found it so full of 1 ‘ . 
as a member of the committee, he felt bound to declare his 
Accordingly, the printed document, as published by the S \ 
an Appendix, in which Dr. Carpenter cor s the false stat 
inferences of the author, and repudiates t pinions attributed 
self In the body of the essay references are made to the commen 


Dr. Carpenter in the appendix ; so that whoever reads the 
referred to 
on page 50 of the 


the second. Thus, the passage quoted above by M1 


essay, refers 


tion in the appendix, which is (pag 


the author 
Importan 
of th 


**T must entirely disclaim the general inferen 
bases on a limited proposition. I go as far as 
T attach to anatomical investigation, and in fai 


th as to the value 


‘experiments prepared for us by Nature.” But the author ought not to 
ignore the explicit testimony T have borne to experiments in my chapter 
on the determination of the functions of the nerves.” 
4 om , ”? € + thay ; +} f lowine ne coe by 
\vain, Oo FO we) essay } s ‘ lowing passage Dy 
oor 
Fleming : 
‘* The results achieved, however, king at them from the most favor 


able point of view, be thev valuable otherwise, have cost an amount of 


suffering to sentient beings far beyond considerations of value or neces 
sity, and which, when compared one with the other, fixes a perfectly just 
and cruel * against nine-tenths of the almost endless 


verdict of * needless 
number of experiments performed by physiologists.” 


To this Dr. Carpenter replies in the Appendix, page 75, as follows : 


‘T entirely dissent from this statement. If we knock ont of the ex- 
isting system of universally accepted physiological knowledge all that has 
been learned from experiment, and what experiment alone can reveal, we 
should go back to a depth of ign i ment- 
able increase in human suffering. through the m disease 
and injurv which would be the result.’ 


ist Cause a most 


iltreatment of 


yrance which m 


So Dr. Carpenter’s opinion, like Colin’s, is in 1 


perimentation. No one: 


ilitv favorable to ex 


muld have the slightest doubt about it who should 


reed his original work ; and the above extracts show that the same know- 
ledge is easily accessible to any one possessing a copy of Fleming’s ‘ Es- 
say.’ But both Carpenter and Colin are paraded by Mr. Bergh as giving 
their testimony in its condemnation 

What shall we eall this. I ition of facts, used to convey an 


impression at variance with the reality If we did not know that it cam: 


from a professional philant nist we should be inelined to give it a very 
awkward name. It is plain that Mr. Bergh, in his eagerness to establish 
a particular point, has made use of means whichare universally regarded 
is illegiti Hi s misap} 1 quotations, and even changed their 
phraseology, to represent opinions which are expressly repudiated by the 
authors themselves. Fortunately, a little expenditure of time and trouble 


a spurious issue of this kind 


Besides, it 


will alwavs be suffi 


it back to its starting-point. 


and trace 
+ nf 


is somewhat of a rehef to find 
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tus that its edit hinks it has a mission to perform, and common 
ered her with ample means to pursue an expr ent the kind, 
ate " ity than that of Buloz. wh weording to Edmond 

t ney paid ra first article and never accepted a second 
I the to tl | 1 Rey iblic will desire its permanent estab- 
ita thing designed to endue the presen with some 

it dig v which its foes fear it lacks 

\s provided in the acts establishing the imp s m ul 
prem vuurt of the kingdom of Prussia passed out of existen on 

ljth of September, Simultaneously with tts di UuLLIOn appears 
Geschichte des kdniglichen Obertribunalsin Berlin’ by one of its judges 
Dr. Sonnenschmidt. Though the court lived two hundred vears few of 

decisions attracted muc ittention, but of these, one, being constant 
eferred to by German political writers, deserves mention here—narnely 
that of January 29, 1866, which struck at the ro f parliamentary lib- 
\ In February, 1853, a member of the House of Representatives mad 

\ Tensive allusion to one of t mninisters, on a unt of which t 
Government applied uns ssf for permission to prosecute him. It 
hen, on its own authority, brought a suit in the court at Diisseldorf, 
ich the court, citing the appropriate provision of the constitution, de- 
red itself incompetent to try is did also the court of app ils at Cologne, 
d, ¢ entually (December, 1855), the supreme court at B in. In 1866, 
owever, achange having meantime taken place in the procedure of the su- 


preme court, the Government determined to try it again. 
Minister of Justice ¢ 


By the new legis- 


lation the uuld remove a case from th 


of the 
habitually 


special decision 
ourt appointed to try it to a body « 


mposed of all the judges who 


treated similar cases, and thus actions brought in East Prussia 


and in Berlin against the members Frenzel and Twesten, on appeal from 
the lower courts, were decided in favor of the Government January 29 


1866 ; the court now holding that the provision of the Constitution had 
reference only to *‘ insulting remarks not of a libellous character.” The 
decision is frequently referred to as that of the whole court, which then 
numbered some fifty members ; but this statement is incorrect. The 


judges who sat in the case were but fifteen in number, and it was decided 
by a majority of one. 


CLIFFORDS LECTURES AND ESSAYS.* 
” s impossible to read these volumes without taking an even greater 
interest in the human character they reveal than in the matters of 
which they treat. March at the age of 
thirty-three. Many who have read hastily and at long intervals the 


The author was cut down last 


essays here gathered together may have caught the impression of a genius 
too iconoclastic to be sympathetic, too fond of paradoxical statement to be 
wise, too eager for battle to be fair; but the massive effect of all the essays 
taken together and combined with the personal account of Clifford 
in the introduction strongly modifies this feeling. We see a man profuse 
of gifts of body and mind, of ‘* boundless human interests and sympa- 
Lhies, 


so intensely social that ** personal enmity was to him a thing im- 


possible”; of a genius in mathematics so original that we have heard an 
authority than whom none could be more competent say that he might 
have rivalled the fame of Newton had he lived: but, on the other hand, 
endowed with that sense for the color and human expression of things 
which poets have and mathematicians too often lack, and which irradi- 
ates every page he writes with humor and fancy; of insatiable curiosity, 
but as eager to give all he gained as to receive it; possessed of such reck- 
less animal spirits that we find him now hanging by his toes on the cross- 
bars of a church-steeple weather-cock, now performing the almost incredi- 
ble feat of writing his articles on the ‘ Unseen Universe’ and on Virchow’s 
address each in a single night—we see all this, and we feel that, as Mr. 
Pollock says, his printed work must be a very slender representative of 
all he was to those who knew him, and that the incommunicable and in- 
lescribable thing called genius, das Ddmonische, when it exists in a man 
s it did in him, transcends all his specific performances, and, * lighten- 
ing the air his friends breathe,” may very well justify them in making 
claims which to the distant reader sound exorbitant. 
But even the distant reader must allow that Clifford’s mental person- 
ity belonged to the highest possible ¢ype, to say no more. The union of 
ie mathematician with the poet, fervor with measure, passion with cor 
etness, this surely is the ideal. And if in these modern days we are to 


k for any prophet or saviour who shall influence our feelings towards 


** Lectures and Essays. By the late William Kingdon Clifford, F R.S. With an In 
iction by F. Pollock 2 vols. 8vo. London and New York: Macmillan & Co 
Seeing and Thinking. By the same Ibid Nature Series 12mo 
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the universe as the founders and renewers of past religions have in- 
fluenced the minds of our fathers, that prophet, if he ever come, must, 
like Clifford, be no mere sentimental worshipper of science, but an expert 


t Clifford had 


mfidence in the 


her 


if) tl 


And he 


lavishlv gene 


Wavs, must have wh: in so extraordinary 


devree—that rous & worthiness Of avera 


truth, the lack of which in Goethe made hi 


few but i col 


human nature io be told all 


in inspiration to the d riddle to the many 

But why, with all of Clifford’s powers, does the result appear so sma 
Why do thes reade 
with which they shadow forth anything fit to form a ‘ 
life ? 


possible cumulation of faculties in a single man—Clifford’s scientific fait 


lectures seem to the almost funny in the inadequa 
creed ” for mode 
Why, indeed, to put the case more broadly, would an almost it 
and skill, a poetic craft equal to his poetic feeling, a faculty for pub! 

affairs which he never possessed, a genius for familiar oratory, an expan 
sive communicativeness, and a humanity greater than his—why wouid 
ill these 
ret hi 


which the prophets of the past have held? 


aptitudes together certainly fail now to give their possessor that 


t inculeulable sort of power over the mind of his generatio: 


The answer to these questions 
is short enough. Our modern mind is nothing if not critical—the craving 
for consistency has entered into its soul, and nothing will deeply move i 
radi out. 


gifts, with this synthesis still unachieved, will make a proph 


but a synthesis of things which is illy reasoned No array 


separate 


Ever some vital factor of our mental life will rebel and refuse t 


The 


hievement upon which we are all waiting for our faculties to burs! 


how 


be dragged the same way with the rest. miraculous achievement 
the ac 


into movement like | 


mill-wheels at the touch of a torrent, must be a meta 
physical achievement, the greatest of all time—the demonstration, namely 
Now 
sur Hopes that they 
our Reverence for truth leads to conelusions that 


that all our different motives, rightly interpreted, pull one way. 
our Science tells our Faith that she is shameful, and 
make al 
a falsehood; our new Good, survival of our tribe, is the on 


are dupes; 
reverence 
thing certain to perish with our planet ; our Freedom annuls our oppor- 
tunities for lofty deeds; our Equality with our brethren quenches all ten- 
dency to be proud of their brotherhood; our Art, instead of intimating 
divine secrets, becomes an intellectual sensuality, revealing no secrets but 
those of our nervous systems; our craving for personal recognition at the 
heart of things is flatly contradicted by our persuasion that we none of 
us possess any independent personality at all; in short, if we wish to keep 
in action, we have no resource but to clutch some one thing out of the chaos 
to serve as our hobby, and trust to our native blindness and mere animal 
spirits to make us indifferent to the loss of all the rest. Can the syn- 
thesis and reconciliation come ? It would be as rash to despair of it as 
to swear to it in advance. But when it does come, whatever its specifi: 
character may be, it will necessarily have to be of the theoretic order, a 
yet 
He who makes it will indeed be a leader of his time ; for 
then, in our author’s words, will there be a ‘‘ universe fresh born, a new 


result of deeper philosophic analysis and discrimination than has 
been made. 
heaven, a new earth, a new elysium open to our eager feet.” Then, in- 
deed, will Ja vérité be toute pour tous, in the phrase which the editors 
have placed as an epigraph on the title-page of these lectures 
all re echo with Clifford : 


Then we can 


‘If a thing is true, let us all believe it, rich and poor, men, women, 
and children. If a thing is untrue, let us all disbelieve it, rich and poor, 
men, women, and children. Truth is a thing to be shouted from the 
house-tops, not to be whispered over rose-water after dinner, when the 
ladies are gone away. . . .” 

sut what sort of a figure does Clifford’s own plnlosophy make when 
treated in this fashion ? Surely there never was an intenser illustration 
than is spread out in these pages of the chaotic state of our contemporary 
thinking, or a creed on the whole less fit to be proclaimed to the people 
as the matured and clarified result of scientific thought. There are, of 
course, exquisitely simple and vivid statements of particular physical theo 
ries. It is hard to imagine better reading to inflame a boy with thirst for 
physics than the lecture on ‘** Atoms,” and the articles entitled ‘‘ The 
Unseen Universe” and ‘* The First and Last Catastrophe.” 

‘ Boundaries ” in the smaller volume is marvellously clear; and the chap- 
ters on the ** Philosophy of the Pure Sciences” in the larger form as lumin- 
ous an introduction to mathematical philosophy as was ever written. 
Image after image of perfect felicity pursue each other through a style of 


The one on 


which the only fault is too great ease and too many Saxon words for ow 
degenerate ears. But in the fundamental ideas what mere subjective 
capriciousness ! A seepticism which fears to eall the axioms of geome- 
try true, but which takes no umbrage at the self-contradictions of con- 


tinuity and infinite division in space and time ; a scrupulousness which 
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neaks with all the unction of the theological vocabulary of the ** guilt™ | is that Clifford should have been willing. with his ideas st n thei 
id ** sin” of believing even the truth before it has been scientifically ce heit and unshapeliness, to use the conjuring spell of the 1 eof Sc 
nstrated, but which fears not to lay down as dogmus, to be believed by and to harp on Reverence for Trut} s means whereby to { the 
ich pure conceptions of the possible as the existence of primordial the minds of simple put isteners, and so still more unsett \ 
s of ** mind-stuff ” which are the true things /n se, the impotence of already too perplexed. S ntered ends, broken tl k y 
ig to influence tion, and the rigorous fatality of human acts. Then and, at last. broken hearts and broken life! So ends this ht roma 
Ethies : Clifford’s great disco vis that what is objectively good, But louder and more jovousilv than anv of us \ 
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n intelligible diagram of the relations between the thing, the | creat lights v. Mr. Prentis 
night of the thing, and the brain process subserving the thought, which | dim : ¢ was flat. W ter < ly ' 
e this theory necessitates. But, as the autho } vs, **t lest vs \ sts v 
one tn which it is peculiarly difficult to make out precisely what anot Waddy Tho: n, smart r ng Webst 

nan means, and even what one means one’s sel.” Only we think a ¢ r to him. as Sout n »a No n _to * } 1e of 
D grasp of this theory might have dispossessed from Clifford’s mind that Union.” Webster at one o'clock took the flo soon ‘1 i ‘ ; 
n other theory, that o ir feelings are powerless to influence our deeds. TI to t r feet “in breathless attenti \ LAX Shal 
y theory says that the atoms of mind-stuff, when thev fortuitously coalesce ‘en | liens to your children? "— 
: n certain ways, form a consciousness, and in other w ys do not N : ars 1 1} down ma ! ind _ 
rf noting that the conscious combinations tend the more to survive as their | Georgia. eX rimed: ‘There, now! d ~ 2 1? But my 

consciousness is more developed, what is more natural than to conelude vouldn’t believe this 1 Vil tel them as soon as I gohome !’ In the m! 

that the consciousness as such aids them bv its presence. and has a rea t the ex Rae oa . ol nentue es, = perfect Trenzy, sel 
nti] -: ) . a my : pty champagn ttle, andervingout *R mor Revolution! Lib 
utility, making self-preservation the end for which it actively works, by Death!* threw it at Webster’s head, which he would doubtless h: 
0 reinforcing all actions and feelings which lead thereto, and checking all | but for my jarring his arm by catching at it as he threw 
4 the rest ? But this conclusion would oblige us to ascribe to it just that Such were the rewards of “ pumping “ in 1888, 
- causal efficacy which Clifford denies. Mr. Prentiss’s career as | mervessn mn was in every way hono 


Far be it from our thought to cast a stigma on any of these beliefs. ] m, Still more so was his stant and steadfast opposition to Repudiati« 


The beliefs which have moved the world have always been directed npon — y n his adopted State took the lead in an infamy which has since alme 
some material content, and have been quite in lifferent to logi When | become national. It is this chapter in his historv which invests the m 
the true prophet arises the right will be sifted from the wrong in mor with a real freshness. and makes its widespread « irculation especial- 
. § Clifford’s doctrines, and in those of all of us. Till then we sh uld all be 2 . : : mis ee . 
Y ; left free to mix our mental porridge as we pleese. What we complain of hea Nt, spent ne Pont edition, Milt amend onion sae ne es 
hi 
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the reader that Mr. Prentiss dt emptation to settle in Cinein- 
nati because he was bent on making a tune On ! fly rival in 
Natch | ught he should LISLIK e in siaveholdain Stat 
1 ¢] \ lva held i \ \v the g ter fa ties ) ri 
ou latio f lth Ih ind of wealth iV fevers, and S- 
juitor e afterwards calls the South, and the ves al i strong ob- 
ction S later, *‘ slavery 1 great evil, tl can be no doubt, and 
it is ar inate « imstane | t wa in luced into this 
ny « ! \ty t, however, it 1 necessarv evil, and I do 1 
think adm ) remedy But the situation of slave at least. In this 
Stat not half as bad it is represented and believed to be in the 


of adaptation goes on till Mr. Prentiss be- 
mes a full-blown ** Northern man with Southern principles”; defends 
Mississippi judge held for murderin Kentucky with a levity which, spite 
his disclaimer, indicates that he really did regard the case as one 


veen gentlemen and mechanics, the murdered men having been friends 


i tailor with m his ¢ nt had quarrelled; lauds the ** philanthropy” 
Clay, the self-seeking owner of fifty human beings; denounces Polk 
ivin ned the Oregon bill with the Wilmot proviso; and praises 


Webster’s 4th of March bid for the Presiden y. He was, perhaps, not a 
tic on the subject of slavery, but it never made him, like Jefferson, 
ble for his country; and, with all his strong Union feeling, it is not 
in that he would have sided with the Government in the rebellion. 

In IS88, ‘a more upright, intelligent, and moral community cannot 
found in the Republic ” than Mississippi, was her representative's re- 
in Congress to a Treasury agent's libellous assertion of ‘ta certain 
oseness in the code of morality” there. Two years later, Repudiation 
ing up, certainly not without roots in the near past; seven years later 

Prentiss removed from Vicksburg to New Orleans, exclaiming bitterly of 

Mississippi, ** | consider this State as disgraced and degraded, and I have 

worn that | will not bring up my children within reach of its infamous 

loctrine.” Partly, no doubt, the change of residence was dictated by the 
nancial ruin which had overtaken him, in consequence of a land specu- 
tion based on a claim to property defended by the town of Vicksburg as 
mmons, \s early as March, 1834, he was employed as counsel by the 
lautinants, and allowed to purchase an interest. Success in the first trials 


made him appar ntly very wealthy, as he desired to be—little, as he says, 


) his own account, but much on account of others. He was, in truth, a 
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generous and even reckless giver, and was never weary of aiding ‘ 
family and friends o1 nding to the demands of the needy. This sic 
f iracter is verv attractive. and so the affectionateness whj 
shes his t therwise remarkable correspondence  witl 
. \s | vas singul magneti oO audier 
{him, and he seldom disappointed the expectations of those w 
wh lo illustrate this we may quote an almost Homeric passag 
from Mr. Wise’s reminiscences of Prentiss’s arrival in Washington to 
fest is it \ party ucus Was held t irrange matters, and it 
al | ! } 1] ‘somewhat in pupliage ** an 
} T s should 1 $ ected to ]} 
mr thie the pr dents. prepare arguments, and aid them befo 
Committee and the Hlouse.” Mr. Wise continues : 
* At this suggestion, Wm. C. Dawson, now Senator from Georgia, 
ind si ‘Oh ! gentlemen, you need be at no such pains ; you will | 
s to nurse One of those men is a host in himself, who can 
Mississipy ind rather help us to boot, than require oul 
s] 7 He is not only full-grown, though low in stature and very n 
in 4 t a gmnt, who is a head and shoulders taller than any m 
' lsewhere, for the task of prompting and defending 
; \ say Up-a-diddy to him.” 
Such was the man whose biography is now revived, As for t 
itself, it lacks all pretensions to literary excellence. Its chief merit i 
In spite of its numerous reserves, Which make its presentation maces 
raises no doubt of th litor’s candor and conseientiousness. HH: 
‘fessional fidelity, improved every opportunity to point a 
mora : er’s shortcomings or to the iniquity of the times. 


Prentiss’s detestation of the spoils system, and reint 


hit n foot notes and elsewhere. In this particular, as well as 
natter of repudiation book is still timely and has lost nothing of 
iterest by having sufl da temporary eclipse. Parts of it are wort 
t l as tracts general ammunition by Honest-Money Leagu 
Civil-Service Reformers, and Seratchers. Take, for example, the fol 
ng extract from the speech on defaleations (Dec. 27, 1838), as bearing 
Secretary Sherman and Appraiser Dutcher 
\ccordingly, he negleeted his most important duties for many days 
that he might use in the election that political influence of which t 
I le Mr - speaks with so much unction. The Secretary 
is excust ecognizes its sufficiency, by not recommending 
il from. offic is he had promised to do in ease the reason shou 
1ot | itisfactory ; and has thus convicted himself of entertaining ar 
practising the profl g ite doctrine that dnlerference in elections by an of 
/ / yl ustifiable., but involves a hig r degree of obliaat 
fi} ] f mance of official duty ” 
\s a contribution, too, to the history of the country during thi 


half of the present century, this memoir has a decided valu 
the interval between its former and its present publication (conside 
} 


what has happened since Pierce’s presidency) only renders it the mor 


tructive to readers who have lost for ever some of the illusions of 18 
Its anecdotes of the public men of the last generation, or contribut 
ecollections, and its occasional glimpses of the early state of society 
the Southwest, make the want of an index keenly felt. Six page 

publishers’ advertisements at the end of the work by no means ator 
the omission, which even yet, however, may be repaired. 


RECENT POETRY.* 
\l R. ARNOLD'S poem is in many ways the most *‘important ” that | 
been published in English for some time. In both theme at 
treatment it is as ambitious as it is possible to be without pretentious 
ness; it is interesting enough to secure the popular favor which will mis= 
its finer points, and as an intellectual performance its merit is um 
takable enough to secure the instant recognition of reflective critici=! 


It has, it may be said, a prodigious advantage in its theme. It mig 


called the Gospel of Buddha in verse aceording to Edwin Arnold, 





the Gospel of Buddha is, as every one now knows, a very attractive thing 
As Mr. Arnold says in his preface : ‘Forests of flowers are daily ba 
upon his stainless shrines, and countless millions of lips daily repeat 
formula, ‘I take refuge in Buddha.’” This is a little in the impressi\ 
vein of the London Daily Telegraph, of which Mr. Arnold is the editor, 
but it is searcely misleading, and perhaps, all things considered, | 
much cannot be said in favor of the power and beauty of the story 
Siddirtha as we know it. It not only has charm for all students and me! 
> as Mr. 


Arnold says, but to certain Occidental transcendentalists it has long 


of letters, and it is not only the gospel of ‘‘countless millions, 


**The Light of Asia) By Edwin Arnold.’ London: Triibner & Co.; Boston 
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led acomfort and assuagement, s to speak, t! it bear the highest test 
\ Its potency, th ugh bya strange perversity its superiority Is often 
ed to its essential spiritual identity with the religion of monks 
ins. At all events, any one who selects it for a theme, and who 
much at home in it as Mr. Arnold—‘* Companion of e Star 

Third Class of the Imperial Order of th Medjid Honorary 

f the Socitté de Géographie, Marseilles ; formerly Principal o 

1) : College, Poona; Fellow of the University of Bombay iu- 
Indian translations and various other literary works, besides being 


of rt of the 


lieved 


the Daily Telegraph —is 1 an important pi 


= labor, and need concern himself only with construction and presen- 
The general conception fu nished, his imagination may expend 


ce upon details. 


| the disadvantages of the theme are not perhaps less real, although 
iv be less obvious. Mr. Arnold has sought, he says, to depict thi 


nd character and indicate the philosophy of the founder of Buddhism. 


is taken the imperfect Buddhistic citations much as they stand in 

Spence Hardy’s work,” and though he has ** modified more than one passage 

he received narratives,” he has probably invented littl th deliberate- 

s. Nevertheless, his poem is certainly not lacking in the license which 
the invariable practice, as it is the privilege, of the poet to indulge 


at one l ask is that the color of the story be | tithfu ty presel ved, 


net 
ive put my poem into a Buddhist’s mouth because, to appreciate the 
f oA regarded 


nt of view.” he mira 


: Banos a » ehon) | 
siatic thoughts. thev should be 


savs, ‘fand neither the 


or the philosophy which it embodies could have been 


produced.” This proces ds upon thie 


or an Occidental, himself the product of tv 


re, to *‘ naturally reproduce ” these things : 


them artistically Mr. Arnold's selection of a 
wise, but we fear not 
cessitv secure a ** natural” reprodue 
yr the difficult 


in adequate ly avail fe 


We do not say that he is not in as absolute sympathy with his sul 
sit is possible for any western man to be, though the qualificat 

remark that the personality he writes of is th **highest. g - 
iest, and most beneficent. with one exception, in the history of 

ight * indicates that he is not prepared to go to the length which has 
arrived at in some instances as far west as this country. But in a 

r of such dignity the presumption is against his successfully putting 
fint place of a religionist of another civilization und tf pore 
tion is borne out by the poem. Theeditorof the Dat/y Tel:graph is 
istakably devout, and to the fact that his devotion 1s traceable in 
id and quality to Christian rather than Buddhist springs, is to be attri- 
d the general air of the Gospel according to St. John which his poem 
It is not, perhaps, equal to that work in certain human and divine 
iliti but, except for the doctri of the Atonement, its views art 


with exactness the linea- 


deal of 


‘our Lord” copies 
1. There 


there are elephants and _ tigers, 


of 
tract 


* and its picture 
St Orientalisn 
an Aladdin’s 


and 


which John 


good 


le acces: and 


ries 


and scenes, 


a tournament with a princess for the prize, 


m and oth that might have been taken from The Arabian 
Nights’ passion. But there are also many Gospel incidents interwoven 
"i these—the miraculous conception, the gifts to the infant, the con- 

s of the elders, the temptation, and soon. Even the language now 
1 then curiously recalls our later Scriptures ‘throughly purge 
page 220), for example. And the note of the poem, pervading every page 


is self-abnegation. his poem would ever 


bes Mr 
New Testament. by which we by no means intend to deny the parallelisms 
oe 


In fine, we question if t 


n written if Arnold and his ancestors had never read the 


‘ 


so often drawn between Buddha and Jesus, of course, but only to inti- 
nate the sense of its untrustworthiness as a natural reproduction of th 


ife, character, and philosophy of Buddha with 
On the one hand, therefore, Mr 


as a synoptic evangelist, and on the other it is not wholly due to | 


poem leaves 
l| 


Arnold stimulates small 


ne 


we have in his * Light 


f Asia’ a noble and touching story, whi ' 
compared with that of the New Testament, as it is so often observed, 
ind any passable presentation of which would have attractions 
narratives possess. 
Mr. Arnold’s presentation of it is much more than passable, but we 
Parts of it 
in the third book. and some of the sermon of 


shall not venture to call it poetic. 


tic, such as the 


before 


uppear por 


rie Buddha the 


king in book eight, though this is sorely weighted with its philosophy, 


which last is far too simple in essence to be paraded with pomp as a 


Nation. . 
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to mere doggerel Qua itles ilKe es end ig an intrinsically interes 
ing story of the golden age of Erin, create an eminently respectabk 
to say in esting. work, though t ev are not of a sort that prevent 
from being recor 1 to the sacrifice of them which would be involve 
i prose version of the legend such as Dr. Joyce could undoubtedly mak 
The argument is wisely this: Blanid, daughter of the king of the Is! 
of Man, refuses all he suitors, but at length falls in love with the son « 
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' . Peradver page 17) we predict popularity ; it evin 
poils just that refinement of feeling and literary facility which captivate 
( \ re hou ld Mrs. J. Luella Dowd also dwells much upon be- 
n vement ind wh a ile fOUS natt S $ “B rorhite ] Buds,” 7 \ Lit 
( B 1 Gra ** A Dirge,” ‘In Grief,” and so on, in her * Wayside Leaves,’ | 
few itions from her exposition of them. On page 70 oceurs 
lactic p 1 entitled ** Two Brothers.” of which we give the opening 
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